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one bulk-modulus, k ; between which there is essentially 
the relation 

3k = 3 n -f 2 n 19 

whatever be the law of force. The law of force may be 
so adjusted as to make tt\ — n ; and in this case we have' 
3k = 577, which is Poisson’s relation. But no such relation 
is obligatory when the elastic solid consists of a homo¬ 
geneous assemblage of double, or triple, or multiple 
Boscovich atoms. On the contrary, any arbitrarily chosen 
values may be given to the bulk-modulus and to the 
rigidity, by proper adjustment of the law of force, even 
though we take nothing more complex than the homo¬ 
geneous assemblage of double Boscovich atoms above 
described. 

The most interesting and important part of the subject, 
the kinetic, was, for want of time, but slightly touched in 
the communication to Section A. The author hopes to 
enter on it more fully in a future communication to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. William Thomson. 


NOTES. 

The model of a memorial to Prjevalsky, which is to be 
erected on the shore of Lake Issyk-kul, is being exhibited at St. 
Petersburg. It represents a rock, upon which an eagle is 
descending, having a map of Asia in its talons, and an olive 
branch in its beak. The monument will have the inscription : 
“ To the first explorer of Nature in Central Asia.” 

The Durban Correspondent of the Times telegraphs that the 
Cape Government has decided to adopt Prof. Seeley’s proposal 
for a geological survey under his charge. He believes that other 
eruptive diamond-bearing tracts like Kimberley exist elsewhere. 

It is understood that a sum of ^20C0 has been presented to 
the University of St. Andrews for the purpose of erecting build¬ 
ings and equipping a chemical laboratory in connection with the 
Chemical Chair in the United College of St. Andrews. 

The late Alderman George, of Leeds, has bequeathed ^10,coo 
to the Yorkshire College. 

The Harveian Oration will be delivered at the Loyal College 
of Physicians by Dr. James E. Pollock, at 4 o’clock precisely, on 
Friday, October 18. 

The Queen has been pleased, on the recommendation of the 
Secretary for Scotland, to appoint Mr. R. Fitzroy Bell, advo¬ 
cate, to be Secretary to the Scottish University Commissioners, 
constituted under the Universities (Scotland) Act of last 
session. 

On Monday the International Congress of the Ethnographic 
Sciences was opened in Paris, at the Trocadero, under the 
presidency of M. Jules Oppert, Member of the Institute and 
Professor at the College of France. In opening the proceedings 
M. Oppert defined the province of ethnography, and enumer¬ 
ated six sections into which the Committee of the Congress had 
divided the ethnographic sciences. These were: (1) general 
ethnology; (2) ethics and sociology ; (3} ethnographic pyscho- 
logy ; (4) comparative religion, with a sub-section devoted to 
Buddhism; (5) philology; and (6) archaeology and the fine arts. 

The Congress on Hydrology and Climatology meets in Paris 
to-day. After the meeting there will be an excursion to the 
Vosges. 

At the Colonial Exhibition in Paris, visitors may now obtain 
pamphlets, issued by the French Government, concerning the 
different colonies, their resources, and the advantages they offer 
to immigrants. Those relating to the Victoria and the New 
Zealand exhibits are very good. 


At St. Petersburg, on September 7, several Pulkova astrono¬ 
mers and geodesists took advantage of the ascent of a balloon, 
belonging to the Technical Society, to test the accuracy of 
barometrical measurements. The aeronauts, who reached a 
height of t8oo metres, took with them, besides chronometers 
and various meteorological instruments, a barometer, a baro¬ 
graph, and an aneroid ; and they obtained, in addition to the 
curve of the barograph, the various heights at which the balloon 
stood during its ascent and descent for twenty-eight different 
moments. The heights obtained from these measurements 
will be compared with those found by geodetical angular 
measurements, which were made at five different places as far 
distant from one another as Cronstadt, tjie St. Petersburg 
University, Kolpino, and Pargolovo ; that is, at distances of 
more than thirty miles between the extreme stations. The 
geodetical measurements thus secured are now being calculated. 

The Brussels Correspondent of the Times points out that the 
number of foreign students at the German Technical High 
Schools is steadily increasing, especially at Berlin, where, last 
year, there were thirteen English students preparing for the 
professions of mechanical and mining engineers, architects, and 
chemists. 

We regret to announce the death, at Manila, on July 28 last, 
of Senor Don Sebastian Vidal, Inspector-General of the Philip¬ 
pine Island Forests and Director of the Manila Botanic Garden. 
He held the post for a considerable period, and was the author 
of numerous important works on Philippine botany. He paid 
two visits to this country in his official capacity; a first of two 
months’ duration, in the autumn of 1877, and a second of four 
months’, in 1883-84. Both periods were spent at Kew in work¬ 
ing up the Philippine flora ; and he deposited in the Herbarium 
a set of no less than 4062 specimens for future reference. His 
published works are:—“Catalogo metodico de laPlantas Lenosas 
observadas en la Provincio de Manila,” 1880; 1 i Resenade la Flora 
del Archipielago Filipino,”1883; “Sinopsisde FamiliasyGeneros 
de Plantas Lenosas deFilipinas,” 1883, with an atlas of 100 folio 
lithographed plates ; “ Phanerogams Ctimingianee Philippin- 
arum,” 1885 ; and “ Revision de Plantas Vasculares Filipinas,” 
1886. The two latter were the result of his last visit to Kew, and 
he was assisted in their preparation by Mr. R. A. Rolfe of that 
establishment. Senor Vidal was the first to investigate the 
Philippine flora since the time of Blanco (when geographical 
botany as a science was practically non-existent), and we owe to 
him, not merely a widely extended knowledge of its constitution, 
but also the establishment of the fact that the Philippine flora, 
though substantially Malayan in character, yet presents a num¬ 
ber of very important peculiarities. We cannot but announce 
the death of so energetic and promising a worker with profound 
regret, and hope that his successor will carry on the work with 
the same amount of success. 

An Indian native paper announces that the Newab of Junagadh 
has communicated with the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India offering to start an observatory at Verawal, 
and to make suitable arrangements for the exhibition of storm sig¬ 
nals for apprising the shipping of the port of the advent of storms 
in the Arabian Sea. The Dewan of His Highness has offered a 
building for housing the meteorological instruments, and pro¬ 
poses to erect a shed for the reception of the thermometers on a 
site near the seashore of Verawal, and to assist generally the 
Meteorological Department to start an observatory. 

‘ Mr. Howard Cunningham, the Honorary Curator of the 
Wiltshire Museum, writes complaining that the monoliths of 
Stonehenge are being defaced by the names and initials of visitors, 
and that the inclosure has become “like a pigsty,” owing to the 
litter of broken bottles and other relics of the British holiday¬ 
maker. The state of one of the most ancient and interesting of 
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our monuments is said to be far worse than it was fifteen years 
ago, and there is nobody at present to look after it. 

According to Mr. W. C. Wilkinson, of New York, there is 
a lamentable decay of what he calls 44 the reading habit ” of the 
American community. He has addressed to the Nation a letter 
in which he says that if the census taken could next year require 
people everywhere to name the books they had read during the 
previous twelve months, the result would probably show that not 
one person in a hundred in the United States had been the 
reader of even a single book. Some time ago Mr. Wilkinson 
took a leisurely drive from the Hudson to the Genesee, 44 through 
one of the most enlightened and most thriving belts of country in 
the Empire State of the Union, ” and during the journey he tried 
in various ways to find out from a considerable number of people 
the nature and extent of their recent familiarity with books. 4 4 1 
found the fact superfluously made out,” he says, “ that, so far at 
least as rural regions may be taken to represent in this respect 
the country at large, not many persons in comparison to the 
whole number of our population are book-readers.” 

The Century Magazine for October contains some interesting 
reminiscences of Sir John Herschel by the late Miss Maria 
Mitchell, who, during her visit to England in 1857, was for 
some time his guest. “I could scarcely believe,” she says, 
“when I saw Sir John Herschel in his family, guessing conun¬ 
drums with the children, playing at spelling, and telling funny 
anecdotes, that he was the same man of whom one had said to 
me when I first landed in England, 4 He is living at llawkhurst, 
not very well, and not very good-natured.’ Probably the ex¬ 
pression on his countenance of physical suffering had been 
mistaken for ill temper. He was remarkably a gentleman ; 
more like a woman in his instinctive perception of the wants 
and wishes of a guest.” Sir John told 44 pleasant little anecdotes 
of some self-made astronomers who came to him with most 
absurd notions, such as the non-existence of the moon—founded 
upon the reading of his works ! And one good soul sent to him 
to have a horoscope cast, and inclosed a half-crown. Another 
wrote to him asking, 4 Shall I marry, and have I seen her ? ’ ” 

An ethnographical work on the Caroline Islands, by J. S. 
Kubary, is about to be published, in three parts, at Leyden, 
The full title is 44 Ethnographische Beitrage zur Kenntnis des 
Karolinen Archipels.” The work is said to present the results 
of much observation and study, and it will contain many illustra¬ 
tions prepared from the author’s original sketches. 

In the new number of the Internationales Archiv fiir Ethno¬ 
graphic (Band ii. Ileft. iv.), Dr. Luschan concludes his valuable 
and interesting paper on the Turkish 44 Schattenspiel,” and Dr. 
O. Schellong gives a graphic account of the so-called Barium 
Festival in Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land. Dr. Schellong’s paper is an 
important contribution to our knowledge of the customs of the 
Melanesians. 

According to the scheme adopted by the Italian Royal Com¬ 
mission to commemorate the work of Columbus, a 44 Raccolta 
Colombiana” will be published, in six volumes, devoted to (1) 
the writings of Columbus ; (2) Columbus and his family; (3) 
the discovery of America: (4) navigation and cartography of 
the discovery; (5) monographs (Italian precursDrs and con¬ 
tinuers of the work of Columbus); (6) bibliography. This 
work will apparently be the outcome of a large amount of 
diligent research. 

The Congress on Education, organized under the patronage 
of, and with a subvention from, the Paris Municipal Council, 
has concluded its sittings. It was attended principally by 
teachers, and there were nearly as many women as men, A 
considerable number of Russian and Polish teachers were pre¬ 
sent, together with a few delegates from Belgium, England, 


Italy, and Swilzerland. The tone of the debates soon rendered 
it evident (the Tunes Correspondent says) that by free education 
the Congress meant freedom from clerical and official control. 
The general spirit animating the Congress was well expressed by 
the resolutions carried. The first was to the following effect:— 

44 That public education should have for its object the perfecting 
of society by the integral culture of man; it should have a 
scientific character, and should employ the experimental and 
deductive methods of observation ; it should aim at preparing 
mankind, from a moral, social, industrial, and agricultural point 
of view, for a better future, and a state of society where in¬ 
equality and injustice, privileges and the exploitation of man by 
man, ignorance and superstition, will tend more and more to dis¬ 
appear. By integral education it is meant that all forms of 
instruction shall be equally accessible to all pupils, whether rich 
or poor.” The Swiss delegate explained that in several cantons 
the pupils had free meals as well as free education. In the 
governing of educational matters the Congress thought there was 
danger in allowing any one particular class of interests to pre¬ 
dominate. Parents especially were looked upon with suspicion 
as being too often opposed to progress, which was more likely to 
be initiated by the school teachers, the municipalities, or the 
State. The Congress voted that these four elements should 
together decide educational matters. It also pronounced itself 
in favour of mixed schools, where boys and girls should work 
side by side at the same lessons, and be sometimes taught by 
men and sometimes by women. A great deal of evidence was. 
given to show that this developed the spirit of emulation and 
produced a higher tone of morality than the separate system.. 
Mme. Heliga Lowy gave a pathetic account of the tyranny pre¬ 
vailing in Russian Poland, where boys were flogged and ex¬ 
pelled from school if overheard speaking their native language,, 
and explained the measures taken by the Russian Government to 
prevent the growth of education, quoting an official decree, 
stating that knowledge spread too rapidly among the people, and 
that this menaced social order. 

At the Sanitary Conference at Worcester last week a very 
interesting paper on sewage and fish was read by Mr. Willis 
Bund, a well-known barrister and authority on inland fishery 
matters, and Chairman of the Severn Fishery Board. His 
suggestion was that the standard of purity for effluents from 
sewage works should be that the effluent should be purified to 
such an extent that no effect would be produced upon fish that 
frequented the stream into which the effluent flowed. Incident¬ 
ally Mr. Willis Bund gave much interesting information on fish 
and sewage in this country. Dividing the rivers of the country 
into those in which Salmonidcs are found and those where they 
are not, he said that curiously enough, up to the present time, 
with one exception (York), all sewage works had been placed on 
rivers from which Salmonidcr. were absent. It had for a long 
time been the fashion to say that the effluent from sewers did not 
injure fish life, because fish were often seen feeding at the sewers^ 
mouths, but fresh sewage was limited, and the class of fish 
usually found near sewers and drains were known as coarse or 
white fish—roach, dace, chub, &c. ; but it was a fact that the 
Salmonidce did not feed at the entrance to sewers, and were not 
found there. Speaking broadly, he said the fish that inhabit the 
English rivers are divided into two great classes— Cyprinida, or 
fish of the carp family, and Salmonidcey or fish of the salmon 
family. The first are resident in fresh water ; the latter com¬ 
prise migratory species. The first are far more tenacious of life 
than the second, and will live and even thrive under circum¬ 
stances in which the second would die at once. Curiously 
enough, sewage experiments have been made almost exclusively 
on members of the Cyprinidce, and usually on fish that are the 
hardiest and most difficult to kill of that family ; and yet more 
curiously, the fish usually selected for experiment is a fish not 
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indigenous to British waters, but one of the hardiest of all the 
Cyprinidce —the gold-fish. It is difficult to say what amount of 
impurity a gold-fish will not live in. Yet it is on this fish that 
the experiments of the effect of sewage and impure effluents are 
usually made, probably because the gold-fish can be bought more 
cheaply and more easily than almost any other live fish. Hitherto 
the rivers on which sewage works had been erected had either 
had no fish at all in them or had had the hardiest member of the 
Cyprinidce. He thought that those who were interested in river 
pollution would be doing useful work by preparing a classified 
list of the rivers of England and Wales, thus— [a) rivers not 
containing fish ; (b) rivers containing Cyprinidce only; (c) rivers 
containing Cyprinidce and non-migratory Salmonidce; (d) rivers 
containing migratory Salmonidce. For each class a minimum 
standard of purity should be agreed to. 

The Ceylon papers announce the death of an elephant named 
Sella, which had served the Public Works Department for over 
sixty-five years. Originally Sella belonged to the last of the 
Kings of Kandy, Sri Wiekrema Raja Singha, and was one of 
about 100 elephants which passed to the British Government in 
1815, when the Kandyan dynasty was overthrown and the whole 
island passed under British rule. It was supposed at that time 
that Sella was fifteen years of age, but this was uncertain. In 
1880 it was decided that all the elephants belonging to the 
Public Works Department should be sold, and Sella fell to a 
well-known resident of Colombo, Mr. de Soysa. The animal 
aided in several keddah operations for the capture and taming of 
wild elephants, but became totally blind about three years ago. 
He continued, however, to work at the plough until within a 
short time of his death. After death the tusks were removed, 
and measured 5 feet in length. Sella himself was 8 feet high. 

The autumn gathering organized by the promoters of the 
University Extension Scheme in Edinburgh began on the 24th 
ult., and it will go on till October 5, The objects of the 
gathering are officially stated to be to make known the advant¬ 
ages of the University Extension Scheme, to afford to those who 
have not received a University education some experience of 
University life and practice, and to consider the propriety of 
organizing “ reading centres ” in Scotland in connection with 
the National Home Reading Union. The promoters have been 
fortunate in securing the assistance of some of the most eminent 
literary men and men of science in Edinburgh, including Profs. 
Masson, Tait, Crum Brown, Cossar Ewart, and Geikie ; while 
the syllabus offers a very attractive programme in the five de¬ 
partments of physical science, biological science, political science, 
history and ethics, literature and art and music. There are 
forty-five lecturers in all, and the lectures, numbering upwards 
of fifty, will be delivered on nine days. The opening lectures on 
the 24th, by Profs. Kirkpatrick and Crum Brown, were attended 
by about 100 persons, and Prof. Tait at his lecture on Wednes¬ 
day had an audience of some 200, and on all these occasions the 
larger proportion were ladies. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Midland Union of 
Natural History Societies was held in Oxford on the 23rd and 
24th ult. The visitors, who were rather numerous, met the 
Oxford Society at the University Museum in the Parks at half¬ 
past one o’clock on Monday. The company was divided into 
small parties, who were conducted to the various places of 
interest. The annual meeting followed, under the presidency of 
Mr. E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., who subsequently delivered the 
Presidential address, taking for his subject “ Heredity.” In the 
evening a conversazione was held, at which about four hundred 
persons were present, including all the leading members of the 
University now in Oxford. The large lecture-room of the Shel- 
donian Theatre was crowded with an audience to hear Dr. 
Tylor’s description of the savage methods of obtaining fire. Sir 
Henry Acland afterwards made a brief speech, pointing out the 


great progress which science had made in Oxford. Many objects 
of interest were also exhibited, including some specimens of 
sand grouse, and specimens of the whole of the grasses of 
Oxfordshire. Mr. H. Balfour explained the principal objects in 
the Pitt-Rivers anthropological collection in the Museum, and 
Mr. Poulton described the local specimens of geology. The 
afternoon of the second day was spent at the Radcliffe Obser¬ 
vatory. 

Prof. Giglioli was the delegate for Italy to the Ornitho¬ 
logical Congress held at Vienna, in 1884, under the presidency 
of the late Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria—a Congress at 
which, the Tunes report stated, “ England was conspicuous by 
its absence.” The subjects which the programme of this Con¬ 
gress set forth were of so trivial a nature that it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that English ornithologists, who seem to fight shy 
of Congresses as a rule, scarcely deemed it worth while to 
journey to Vienna to discuss such problems as the origin of the 
common fowl, &c. Nevertheless, the results of that Congress 
were really of great importance. Not only were several first- 
class memoirs presented to the meetings, but the institution of 
an International Committee for the purpose of creating stations 
of observation on the distribution and migrations of European 
birds was a distinct step in advance, and had no more im 
portant work than that of Prof. Giglioli resulted from this deter¬ 
mination, it would alone have justified the meeting of the Con¬ 
gress, As a matter of fact, however, these reunions of zoologists, 
such as the one that has just taken place in Paris, are the means 
of bringing together men who might not otherwise meet; and as 
a vehicle for the interchange of ideas, and of forming acquaint¬ 
ances which result in the permanent benefit of the institutions 
to which the Congressmen belong, they are to be greatly en¬ 
couraged. Prof. Giglioli was appointed, on his return, official 
ornithologist for Italy by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce, and he at once enlisted a valuable corps of 
coadjutors in different parts of the Italian peninsula, and 
the records of these observers are now presented to us in 
a substantial volume which is entitled “ Primo resoconto dei 
risultati della inchiesta ornitologica in Italia.” A map of Italy, 
which accompanies the volume, marks the places where obser¬ 
vations have been made—about 200 in number, with nearly 
300 observers. Taking, therefore, his own “ Avifauna Italica ” 
as a groundwork, Prof. Giglioli follows the same order in making 
his record of observations, so that anyone studying the birds of 
Italy can find out exactly what has been done in the way of 
discovery since the appearance of the above-mentioned work—an 
admirable advantage to the student of geographical distribution.. 

The University College of North Wales has issued its 
Calendar for the year 1889-90. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Red-handed Tamarin ( Afidas rufimanus) 
from Surinam, presented by Miss Gladys E. Meyrick ; two 
Black-footed Penguins ( Spheniscus demersus) from South Africa, 
presented by Mr. Harding Cox, F.Z. S. ; a Peregrine Falcon 
{Falco peregrinus) captured in the Red Sea, presented by Mr. T. 

J. Taylor; a Common Pintail ( Dafila acuta ), European, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. R. Terrot; a Himalayan Bear ( Ursus tibetanus , 

£ ) from Northern India, two Common Cassowaries ( Casuarius 
galeatus) from Ceram, a Laughing Kingfisher ( Dacelo giga?itea) 
from Australia, deposited ; six Californian Quails ( Callipepla 
californica , 2^4$) from California, purchased ; a Malaccan 
Parrakeet ( Palceornis longicauda , £ ) from Malacca, a Malabar 
Parrakeet ( Palceornis columboides , £ ) from Southern India, a 
Californian Quail ( Callipepla calif07'nica , £) from California, a 
Virginian Colin (Ortyx virginianus , £) from North America, 
received in exchange ; four Long-fronted Gerbilles ( Gerbillus 
longifrons) } bred in the Gardens. 
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